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There was 


It was a bright day in June. 
scarcely a cloud to be seen, and every living 
thing seemed to rejoice in the beautiful light of 


the sun. A little girl, of eight years old, sat at 
an open window, which looked out upon her 
father’s garden. She held before her an open 
book, but she was neither reading nor study- 
ing; for her eyes were wandering hither and 
thither, over the different objects in the garden, 
There was something very pretty in the child’s 
face, but it was clouded now with a frown, and 
she was any thing buta picture of content or 
happiness. The truth was that little Mary had 
that morning met with a sad disappointment. 
She had been invited to go with some children 
in the village to pick berries. The party was 
to be gone all day, and would be obliged to 
walk a long distance, and Mary’s mama thought 
she had much better stay at home and learn her 
lessons, as usual, that morning. This was the 
whole cause of the little girl’s grief, and she 
had about made up her mind that she would 
never be happy again; a very foolish and wick- 
ed conclusion. Let us see if Mary was able to 
keep on that unhappy face all day. 

After trying for a few minutes to study, Mary 
concluded that ‘she could not stay in the house 
any longer, and, taking her book, she sought 
her favorite spot which she called Mary’s seat, 
and lay down upon the soft bank, over which 
hung the branches of an oak. Here the chil- 
dren were all accustomed to play, when the 
visited Mary, and here she thought she could 
cry over her hard fate without being disturbed. 
Ido not know how this would enable her to 
learn the lesson which had been given her, but 
I believe she intended to study a little and cry 
a little. 

No sooner had the child seated herself on the 
bank than a Robin attracted her attention, and 
took her thoughts away from her own sorrows. 
Red-breast seemed to be very busy, hopping 
from spray to spray, and singing merrily. Mary 
could not help wishing that he could speak to 
her and tell her what it was made him so hap- 
py. Ina moment her attention was attracted 
by a beautiful little Yellow-bird that joined in 
the Robin’s song, and seemed to try to out-sing 

im. 

“T wonder what they are singing about,” 
thought Mary to herself, and the next moment 
she said aloud ; “I wish I were a Robin or a 
Yellow-bird, and then I should have no lessons 
to learn, and should fiy about just where I 
chose.” 

“Does my little daughter really think that 
the birds can be as happy as she ?” said a voice 











near her, and Mary’s mama laid her 
hand softly upon her little daugh- 
ter’s head. : 
unperceived and heard Mary’s wish, 
much to the little girl’s annoyance, 
for she knew that the wish was a 
} wrong one, and felt ashamed that 
her mother should have heard it. 
So she did not reply to her mother’s 
question, but only thought in her 
heart, “I should like to be a bird, 
me, and I do believe I should be happier 
than I am now.” 

Though this thought was not ex- 
pressed the mother could read in the 
child’s face what was passing in her 
mind. Seating herself on the bank 
by Mary’s side, she said: You have 
found it hard to learn your lesson, 
this morning, my child, because you 
have not listened to your teacher.” 

What do you mean, mama? I have not had 
any teacher here.” 

“Perhaps you think so, but I think, my child, 
that little Robin might teach you a great deal.” 

Mary grew more and more puzzled, and her 
large blue eyes opened very wide, as she looked 
into her mother’s face for an explanation. 

Do you know, my child, how much more you 
have to make you happy than the birds? and 
yet while they are singing so merrily, your face 
is frowning. In a few days the bird’s song will 
cease. Its little body will decay, and it will 
never sing again. Is there any difference be- 
tween you and the bird?” 

Mary had listened attentively and her mother 
saw that she understood her meaning, so she 
continued, “You have a soul, my child, that will 
live always and you have friends who love you 
dearly. You know how Jesus loves to make 
little children happy, and you can read how He 
took them in his arms and blest them. Should 
you like now to give up your soul, and be a 
Robin, so that you need not study any more, or 
have any thing to do but fly about and sing ?” 

“Oh no mama,” said the child, “I did not 
mean to be a bird always, only to-day, while I 
was feeling sad.” 

“Then you have learned the lesson that I 
wanted to teach you, and you may learn this 
from Robin Red-breast: that if he is happy and 
sings all day, my little girl should have a glad 


heart and a cheerful smile, and show that, at| P 


least, she is as greatful for her soul, as the rob- 


Y | in is for his short life.” 


Here the conversation ended. The mother 
returned to the house, and the little girl still lay 
with her book beneath the spreading oak. But 
the clouds haa cleared away, and there was only 
sunshine now on Mary’s face. The lesson 
seemed no longer hard, and it was soon learned. 
Indeed her mother said she had learned two 
lessons that day, a lesson from the book, and a 
lesson from the birds. M. W. D. 


Moral Tales. 
THE GOLD SOVEREIGN. 


BY PAUL CREYTON. 














The story of the gold sovereign, related to 
me by Judge N——, a gentleman of wealth 
and influence, in Western New York, is well 
worth repeating—not for artificial interest which 
it does not contain, but for the admirable lesson 
it conveys to young persons commencing life. 

I regret that I am unable to reproduce the 
spirit and humor with which the inimitable 


She had approached j 


judge graced his simple story ; but I will domy 
best to remember his own words. 

“When I was only eight years old,” said 
udge N——, “ my father and my mother being 
poor, with half a dozen children better than 
myself, to take care of, I was given to a farmer, 
in the town of F——, who designed making a 
ploughboy of me and keeping me in his service 
until [ was of age. 

“ Well, I had not a very gay time, in Deacon 
Webb’s service; for although he was an hon- 
est deacon, and a tolerably kind man in his 
family, he believed in making boys work, and 
understood how to avoid spoiling them by in- 
dulgence. 

“So I had plenty of work to do, and an abun- 
dant lack of indulgences toenjoy. It was con- 
sequently a great treat for me to get the enor- 
mous sum of one or two pennies into my pos- 
session, by any sort of good fortune—a circum- 
stance of such a rare occurrence, that at the 
age of eleven I had learned to regard money 
as a blessing bestowed by Providence only on 
a favored few. 

“ Well, I had lived with Deacon Webb three 
years, before I knew the color of any coin ex- 
cept vile copper. By an accident, I learned 
the color of gold. That is the story I am going 
to tell you. 

“ One Saturday night Mr. Webb sent me to 
the village store, on some errand; and on re- 
turning home, just at about dusk, my attention 
was attracted by a little brown package, lying 
on the road side. 

“JT picked it up, to examine its contents, 
without the least suspicion of the treasure 
within. Indeed, it was so light, and the vol- 
ume of brown paper appeared so large, that I 
undoubtedly suspected that I was the victim of 
an April fool; although it was the month of 
June. [tore open the folds of the paper, how- 
ever; and discerning nothing, I was on the 
point of throwing it into the ditch, when some- 
thing dropped out of it, and fell with a ringing 
sound upon a stone. 

“I looked at it in astonishment. It was yel- 

low—round—glittering—too bright and too 
small for a penny. I felt of it—I squeezed it 
in my fingers—I spelled out the inscriptions— 
then something whispered me that it wasa gold 
coin of incalculable value, and that if I did not 
wish to lose it, I had better pocket it as soonas 
ssible. 
“Trembling with excitement, I put the coin 
in my pocket. But it would not stay there. 
Every two minutes, I had to take it out and look 
at it. But, whenever I met somebody, I was 
careful to put it out of sight. Somehow, I felt 
a guilty dread of finding an owner to the coin. 
Provided I found none, I thought it was hon- 
estly mine, by right of discovery ; and, I com- 
forted myself with the sophistry, that it was not 
my business to go about the streets, crying, 
*Who’s lost ?? 

“JT went home with the gold in my pocket. 
I would not have had the deacon’s folks know 
what I had found, for the world. I was sorely 
troubled with the fear of losing my vast and 
incalculable treasure! This was not all. It 
seomed to me that my face betrayed my secret. 
I could not look at anybody, with an honest 
eye. 

“These troubles kept me awake half the 
night, and projects for securing my treasure, by 
a safe investment, the other half. On the fol- 
lowing morning I was feverish and nervous. 
When Deacon Webb, at the breakfast table, 
said—‘ William!’ 

“T started and trembled, thinking the next 
words would be— 











“*Where is that piece of gold you have 
found, and wickedly concealed to keep it from 
the rightful owner ?’ 

“ But he only said— : 

“*T want you to go to Mr. Baldwin’s this 
morning, and ask him if he can come and work 
for me to-day and to-morrow.’ 

“T felt immensely relieved! I left the house, 
and got out of sight as soon as possible. Then 
once more I took the coin out of my pocket, 
and feasted on its beauty. Yet I was unhappy. 
Consciousness of wrong troubled me, and I 
almost wished I had not found the sovereign. 
Would I not be called a thief, if discovered? 
I asked myself. Was it not as wrong to con- 
ceal what [ had found, as to take the same 
amount originally from the owner’s pocket ? 
Was not he defrauded the same ? 

“ But then I said to myself— 

“ Why, if I don’t know who the loser is, how 
can I give him his money? Itisfonly because I 
am afraid Deacon Webb will take it away from 
me, that I conceal it; that’s all. I would not 
steal gold ; and, if the loser should ask me for 
it, I would give it to him. I apologized thus 
to myself all the way to Mr. Baldwin’s house. 
But, after all, it wouldn't do. The gold was 
like a heavy stone, bound to my heart. It was 
a sort of unhappy charm, which gave an evil 
spirit power to torment me. And I could not 
help thinking that I was not half so well pleased 
with my immense riches, as [ had been with a 
rusty copper, which I had found some weeks 
before. Nobody claimed the penny, although 
I kept my good fortune no secret; and I had 
been happy as a king—or, as a king is com- 
monly supposed to be! 

“Mr. Baldwin was not at home; and I re- 
turned to the deacon’s house. I saw Mr. Ward- 
ley’s horse standing at the gate, and I was ter-. 
ribly frightened. Mr. Wardley was a consta- 
ble; and I knew he had come to take me to 
jail. So I hid in the garden until he went 
away. By that time, reason began to prevail 
over cowardice, and I made my appearance at 
the house. The deacon looked angrily at me. 

“ Now, thought I, feeling faint, he’s going to 
accuse me of finding the gold. 

“ But he only scolded me for being so long 
about my errand. I never received a reprimand 
so willingly, His severe words sounded sweet 
= had expected something so much more ter- 
rible. 

“I worked all day with the gold in my 
pocket. I wonder Deacon Webb did not sus- 
pect something, I stopped so often to see if the 
gold was really there—for much as the posses- 
sion of it troubled me, the fear of losing it 
troubled me scarcely less. I was miserable. 
I wished a hundred times [ had not found the 
gold. I felt that it would be a relief to lay it 
down on the roadside—again I wrapped it in 
brown paper, just as I had found it. I won- 
dered if ill-got wealth made everybody so mis- 
erable. 

“ At night I was sent again to Mr. Baldwin’s, 
and having found him, obtained his promise to 
work at Deacon Webb’s on the following day. 

“Jt was dark when I went home, and [ was 
afraid of robbers. I never felt so cowardly in 
my life. It seemed to me that anybody could 
rob me with a clear conscience—because my 
treasure was not mine. I got home, and went 
trembling to bed. 

“ Mr. Baldwin came early to breakfast with 
us. I should tell you something about him. 
He was an honest, poor man, who supported a 
large family, by hard work. Everybody liked 
him, he was so industrious and faithful; and 
beside making good wages for his labor, he 
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often got presents of meal and flour from those | 
who employed him. 

“Well, at the breakfast-table, after Deacon | 
Webb had asked the blessing, and given Bald- 
win a piece of pork, so that he might eat and 
get to work as soon as possible, something was 
said abuut the ‘ news.’ : 

“¢T suppose you have heard about my mis- 
fortune,’ said Mr. Baldwin. 

“¢ Your misfortune ?’ 

“6 Yes!’ 

“« Why, what has happened to you ?’ asked 
the deacon. f 

“¢T thought everybody had heard of it,’ re- 





plied Baldwin. ‘You see, the other night. 
when Mr. Woodly paid me, he gave me a gold | 
piece.’ 

“T started, and felt the blood forsake my | 
cheeks. All eyes were fixed upon Baldwin, 
however, so my trouble was not observed. 

“¢ A govereign, said Baldwin. ‘The first 
one I ever had in my life; and it seemed to me 
that if I should put it in my pocket, like a cent 
or a half dollar, I should lose it. So, like a 
goose, I wrapped it in a piece of paper, and 
stowed it in my coat pocket, where I thought it 
was safe. I never did a more foolish thing. I 
must have lost the coin, taking out my hand- 
kerchief; and the paper would prevent its mak- 
ing any noise as it fell. I discovered my loss 
when I got home, and went back to look for it; 
but somebody must have picked it up.’ ae 

“¢ Who could be so dishonest as to keep it ” 
asked the deacon. 

“T felt like sinking through the floor. 

“¢] don’t know,’ replied the poor man, shak- 
ing his head sadly. ‘ He’s welcome to it, who- 
ever he is; and I hope his conscience wont 
trouble him more than the money is worth; 
though heaven knows I want my honest earn- 
ings. 
“This was too much for me. The allusion 
to my conscience brought the gold out of my 

ket. I resolved to make a clean breast of 
it, and be honest, in spite of poverty and shame. 
So I held the gold in my trembling hand, and 
said— 

“¢Ts this yours, Mr. Baldwin?’ 

“ My voice was so faint that he did not hear 
me. So I repeated my question, in a more 
courageous tone. All eyes were turned upon 
me in astonishment ; and the deacon demanded 
where and when I had found the gold. 

“T burst into tears, and confessed everything. 
I expected the deacon would whip me to death. 
But he patted my head, and said more kindly 
than was his wont— 

“¢ Don’t cry about it, William. You are an 
honest boy, if you did come near falling into 
temptation. Always be honest, my son ; and if 
you do not grow rich, you will be happy, witha 
clear conscience.’ 

“ But I cried still—for joy! I laughed, too, 
the deacon had so touched my heart. Of what 
a load was I relieved! I felt then that honesty 
was the best policy. 

“ As for Baldwin, he declared that I should 
have half the money, for finding it; but I 
wished to keep clear of the troublesome stuff, 
for a time, and I did—I would not touch his 
offer ; and I never regretted it, boy as I was. 

“ Well, I was the deacon’s favorite after this. 
He was very kind to me, and trusted me in 
every thing. I was careful not to deceive him ; 
I preserved the strictest candor and good faith ; 
and that has made me what I am. When he 
died, he willed me five hundred dollars, with 
which I came here, and bought new lands 
which are now worth a great many sovereigns. 
But this has nothing to do with my story. That 
is told; and a!l I have to add is, I have never 
regretted clearing my conscience of poor Job 
Baldwin’s sovereign.”—Home Gazette. 





Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


A TALE OF OLD TIMES. 


During our Revolutionary War, Jephthah 
Hamilton, a young man of Chatham, Massa- 
chusetts, (the son of Richard Hamilton,) had 
embarked himself and his earnings, a few hun- 
dred dollars, in a merchant vessel, bound to a 
Southern port. This vessel the British seized, 
and after depriving the crew of even most of 
the clothing they had on, closely confined them 
in an old and filthy prison, probably in Georgia. 
Here they suffered extremely, for want of food, 








air and cleanliness, and from the consequent 


sickness. But after some time, Hamilton, with 
two others, contrived to escape. 

Our three refugees were surrounded by the 
British, who were then in possession of the 
South. They could travel only by night, while 
they hid and slept during the day. Their food 
was only fruit, roots and leaves ; for they never 
dared to enter a house, or to meet a person by 
the way. They became nearly starved, as well 
as worn down by illness and exhaustion. At 
length, they had proceeded so far out of dan- 
ger, as to make it safe to present themselves 
at the door of a lonely cot or hut. It was 
opened by a woman—the only occupant. She 


|received them kindly, and gave the famished 


ones the best and only food she had. It was 
boiled salted beef. Hamilton ate prudently. 
But his two fellow-sufferers were ravenous, and 
made no attempt to control their appetites. He 
urged them to beware, butinvain. They were 
both taken violently ill, and could proceed no 
farther. What was now to be done? The 
poor woman must not be burdened long with 
them,—so as soon as possible, Hamilton has- 
tened off alone towards the camp of Gen. 
Washington, which he here had had the happi- 
ness to learn was but a few miles distant. With 
a hopeful heart, he found and entered the camp 
—a forlorn looking personage. Disregarding 
the eyes of the curious, and the disdain of the 
scorners, he made directly to the tent of the 
loved father of the people. Here he respect- 
fully addressed the aid-de-camp of Washing- 
ton, stating briefly his case, and requesting re- 
lief’ for his two companions on the way. But 
greatly to his surprise this officer gave no heed 
to him, except to doubt his truth, and to bid 
him be off. Hamilton then asked permission to 
speak to the Commander-in-chief. This was 
peremptorily refused. But the brave young 
Jephthah was undaunted,—till finally, Gen. 
Washington, probably overhearing the confer- 
ence, either sent to inquire the cause of the 
talk, or else happened to go to the door of the 
tent. At any rate, the poor young man speed- 
ily found himself before the General, who kind- 
ly addressed him, inquiring his errand. Confi- 
dent now of being heard, Hamilton soon rela- 
ted his sad story, and was believed. The good 
General, with compassionate looks, put a dollar 
into his hand, sent him to take refreshment, arid 
then ordered his haughty aid-de-camp to go him- 
self, with a sufficient number of men, and fol- 
low the now gladsome Jephthah back to the 
two sick ones, whom they were to relieve, and 
bring to the camp in safety. The two were 
found, and returned with the party,—and_per- 
haps remained as soldiers. But Hamilton for 
some reason or other, soon proceeded to his 
father’s in Chatham. When he arrived in sight 
of the old meeting-house of his native village, 
it was on a Sabbath afternoon, and the people 
were just then coming out. The poor fellow, 
in soiled and ragged clothes, eagerly met them, 
and was joyfully recognized by his wondering 
friends, and his parents, brothers and sisters, 
who had almost believed him lost. And not 
the least, his future wife was there, to sympa- 
thize, and long to remember the scene, so as 
vividly to describe it to her descendants, scores 
of years afterwards; and from whom we also 
gained the whole account. After hasty ex- 
planations and relations, Jephthah was tender] 
conveyed home, refreshed, and cleanly eal. 
Then, at early sunset, the young people, our 
lady informant included, gathered in to hear 
his story more fully, and to express their joy at 
his escape and return, The young man began 
business again courageously, and lived on many 
years. He married Eunice Dexter, a native of 
Liverpool, N. J., whence she had removed with 
her father to Chatham. They had seven chil- 
dren, now all dead, and their families much 
scattered. Jephthah, the father, was long since 
laid in a watery grave, during a day’s excursion 
in a boat, from the shore near his own dwell- 
ing. But until the last summer, his lonely 
widow, of four score and nine years of age at 
her death, might daily have been seen, at early 
dawn, to open the windows and doors of her 
house, and, leaving it alone for an airing, go 
from its front, a few rods, to the sea-side. 
Here, she walked pensively along the shore, 
seeming absorbed, as if led in her communings 
by the sublime music of the surging waves.— 
Those waves too, which had borne away the 
friend of her youth, to whom she was doubtless 
hoping to be soon re-united. 

Mrs. Hamilton retained her strength and fac- 
ulties remarkably ; and since the death of her 
last remaining son, a few years ago, she had 


become unwilling to live otherwise than alone. 
She therefore remained at the old homestead. 
But a kind neighbor, near by, agreed to go to 
her aid, if, at any time in the night, a light 
were seen at her bed-room window. Mrs. H. 
had also suggested, that should she ever ob- 
serve her doors remain closed in the morning, 
after the usual time, it would signify that she 
was helpless. One evening of last summer, 
(1851,) this friend, in calling, found the old lady 
not quite as well as usual, and preparing some 
slight medicine for herself. After rendering 
her all needful aid, she left her, first agreeing 
to watch her window for the lamp in the night, 
and the opening of the doors, &c., in the morn- 
ing. Accordingly, from her own house on the 
hill above, she noticed, that at the usual bed- 
time, the light of her feeble friend was duly 
extinguished, and she apparently retired to rest. 
But when the morning was well dawned, the 
second signal appointed, was evident. The 
lone widow’s doors opened not. She could not 
have overslept. The kind friend hastened to 
her relief. She opened the door, and went in. 
The rooms were as usual, in perfect order. 
She passed quickly into the bed-room. All 
was silent. Was she indeed sleeping so quiet- 
ly at the rising of the sun? Her Bible and 
spectacles, with the lamp and medicine, were 
on the stand by the bed-side—and there, on her 
couch—in calm repose—lay her aged friend. 
But the spirit had fled,—we trust to a brighter 
and better world, where sorrow and loneliness 
cannot be,—where age shall renew its youth, 
and all the saints shall bear the image of the 
heavenly—even of Christ their glorious Savior. 
Dedham, Dee. 1851. 








Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 
ARCHITECTURE.—NO. II. 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


I gave you a description in my last article, 
my young friends, of St. Paul’s Church, and in 
this, I will endeavor to tell you something about 
that gloomy pile called the Tower, a building, 
the associations connected with which are fre- 
quently of an exceedingly sad nature. This 
building is enclosed within high massive stone 
walls, which give ita melancholy and prison 
like aspect. The visitors to this place are 
obliged to procure tickets before they can ob- 
tain admission to the building, after which the 
doors are swung back, which are so large and 
heavy that it requires the utmost efforts of sev- 
eral men to achieve. The first apartment 
shown is called the Horse Armory, so named 
because an each side figures on horseback, 
intending to represent kings and princes, are 
ranged, dressed in the arms of the times in 
which they lived. These figures seem just 
ready to engage in battle. Some of the armor 
is highly ornamented and chased with gold. 
The horses as well as their riders are also cased 
in armor, and some of them are said to have 
carried with the greatest ease accoutrements 
weighing more than a hundred pounds. The 
ceiling of the Horse Armory is decorated with 
pistols, knives and many other warlike weapons 
very fancifully arranged. 

Another room is called Queen Elizabcth’s 
Armory; this is filled with battle axes, pole 
axes, pikes, bucklers and spears; also several 
pieces of cannon taken in battle and carefully 
preserved as trophies of victory. In this apart- 
ment is an executioner’s block and axe, which 
is said to have been used at the execution of 
several distinguished personages ; among others 
the Earl of Essex. 

Near this room are several gloomy stone 
cells, into which no ray of light penetrates, 
and which were used in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and other royal personages, to confine 
noble prisoners. In these cells are implements 
of torture which were used by the papists; one 
an iron collar with sharp points on the inside, 
so that the person who wore it was in constant 
agony. Some of these collars weigh fourteen 
orsixteen pounds. Thumb screws, with sliding 
grooves are also here; these were placed on 
the thumbs of the poor prisoners, and then 
wedges were driven into the rings which went 
round the thumb until the bones were broken, 
and the sufferer often fainted from the anguish 
accasioned by the horrible pain. A statue of 
Queen Elizabeth on horseback in full dress is 





placed at one end of this apartment. 


I will next speak of the Jewel Office. This 











is a room where the Regalia and all the jewels 
which have been used at the coronations of 
the kings and queens of England are kept. 
The crown worn by Queen Victoria at her cor- 
onation is also here, and is said to have cost a 
million pounds sterling. Golden sceptres, and 
orbs; swords of justice, bracelets, the golden 
eagle, containing the anointing oil used at cor- 
onations, and the anointing spoon used on the 
same occasion are all found in this room, en- 
closed in a glass case to keep them from dust 
and injury. The baptismal fount and sacra- 
mental service are also kept here, and are very 
elegantly carved, and gorgeously ornamented. 

There are other apartments which it would 
be interesting for you to hear about, but I can 
only allude to one, a small apartment in a very 
high tower, called the Bloody Tower, where 
the two young princes were so cruelly and 
wickedly smothered by order of their uncle, 
This has been used as a sleeping apartment; 
but sad indeed must be the associations con- 
nected with it, when its occupant thinks of the 
dreadful scenes enacted there in times long 
past. 

Many apartments which were formerly open 
to visitors are now closed on account of the 
injuries received in the fire of 1841. EsTeuur. 








ORIGINAL. 


FRANK STEDMAN. 
OR, THE COTTAGE ON THE HILL. 

In the pleasant town of Sudbury, beneath a 
cluster of noble trees, stands a sweet little cot- 
tage. The porch before the door is well cov- 
ered with the vines of the woodbine and bitter- 
sweet, and the passer-by is impressed by the 


idea that industry and peace have taken up their ~ 


abode there. 

I was passing a few days in this village, when 
I chanced to ride by this quiet home, and asked 
of my friend who was with me, to whom it be- 
longed. “It is Frank Stedman’s,” she replied, 
“and would you not like to hear of a little inci- 
dent connected with the early history of his 
family. As we rode on through a shady lane 
near the cottage, my friend related the follow - 
ing story. 

It was years ago that Frank’s father died, 
leaving him and his young wife penniless; but 
health and strength were theirs, and with these 
blessings, they felt it wrong to murmur. His 
wife Clara was not ashamed to “ work, willing- 
ly with her hands,” and every day Frank left 
home early in the morning to labor till night- 
fall. Gradually they saved their earnings, till 
at last they purchased a small tenement, a little 
out of the town. The time had been, when 
Frank loved his Bible and his God; regularly 
attended public worship, and instructed his 
children in all that was good and acceptable to 
his heavenly Father. For a few years they 
prospered ; but when work was difficult to be 
found and wages low, sickness and poverty 
came upon him, and he began to forget his obli- 
gations to a higher power. Temptation strong 
and alluring came to him,and he yielded. He 
came home one day from the gaming table, and 
found his wife and children actually pining for 
proper nourishment. His love for them had 
not entirely vanished, though he resolved to 
commit sin in order to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. 

Remembering he had secn a fine flock of 
sheep in a neighboring pasture, he resolved to 
steal one and say that it had been given him by 
a sincere friend. With many a heart-struggle 
he left the house, and in an hour or two 
returned, bringing with him a lamb which he 
told his wife was a present from Squire Bent- 
ley. Heart-felt were the thanks that the poor 
wife poured out to her husband—and with tears 
in her eyes, she called her little family to her, 
rejoicing in the gift, so opportunely presented. 

But did Frank enjoy that evening meal ? No. 
His conscience was uneasy, and he had no ap- 
petite to partake of the stolen food. As soon 
as they left the table, he burst into tears, and 
confessed the wicked transaction to his family. 

“TI will go directly to Squire Bentley,” said 
he, “and tell him of my theft. I shall never 
have any peace of mind unless I do. I could 


not bear to sce you all actually starving—and 
so provided by unjust means, the supper you 
have just eaten; but I have sinned, and must 
confess all, to him whom I have wronged.” 

He was frankly forgiven by the good man, 
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who gave him wise instruction, and words of 
encouragement—and he returned to his family 
resolving to be a better man—and to forsake 
his former evil practices. ; 

His prayers brought down the blessings he 
once enjoyed, and prosperity again took up her 
abode under his roof. He rose at length from 
that humble sphere, to the one he now occu- 
pies,—respected by all,—a good husband,—kind 
father and a friend to the poor.” Z. 








~ Natural Sistorp. 


LIONS. 

One of the chief men at a missionary station 
in Africa called Mankasana, is called Alie 
Arends, and he was literally delivered out of 
the mouth of a lion; for the fierce monster had 
not only caught him, but had actually got his 
head within his great jaws. But how, you will 
ask, could he escape from sucha situation ? It 
was by prayer. He cried to the God of Daniel 
that he would be gracious to him, and save him 
from the power of the lion, And he says that 
if he never prayed before, he did pray then 
most earnestly. That prayer was heard; and 
in no other way could he explain the strange 
fact that the animal let go his terrible hold and 
left him, full of wonder and thankfulness. 

The next instance is not so pleasant. A 
short time since, three men and a_ boy were 
travelling through the country of Madoor, about 
whom you read in the last Magazine. Night 
came on, and they laid down in the open air to 
sleep. ‘T'wo of the men slept apart, but the 
other and the boy wrapped themselves up in 
one blanket, and were sleeping together. As 
they lay asleep, a lion came to the place, and 
immediately seized the blanket in which the 
*man and boy were. But they made their es- 
cape, leaving their coverlid in the lion’s mouth. 
They then ran to their companions to warn 
them of their danger; but while the man was 
telling them the tale, the lion returned, sprang 
upon him, seized him by the neck, and killed 
him. The poor fellow had just time to cry to 
his companions, “ Shoot! shoot!” but, though 
they did so, and destroyed the monster, it was 
too late to save their friend. Supposing that 
other lions were not far off, the two surviving 
men and boy made haste from that place; but 
the next morning, they went back to bury their 
companion, when they found that, during the 
night, his body had been eaten, together with 
that of the lion they had destroyed, by some of 
his fierce companions. 

Perhaps you may have heard people talk 
about catching lions by the tail; and you may 
have thought that such a thing never had been 
done, or would be attempted. But Mr. Lemue, 
avery excellent missionary, assured Mr. Free- 
man that this was no fable. He said that this 
mode of capturing the king of the forest was 
not uncommon in the Kalliharri country, where 
he had labored. Lions, in that part of South 
Africa, sometimes became very dangerous ; for 
when they had once tasted human flesh, they 
were not willing to eat anything else. Now 
the way in which the natives got rid of these 
dangerous visitors was as follows:—A large 
number of them would go out in company, 
and, having come to the lion’s haunt in the 
rocks or the forest, they would move close to- 
gether up to the spot where he lay. Assoon 
as they came near to him, he would make a 
spring at them, when they would all run hither 
and thither out of his way. But the moment 
he had made the spring, some of the party 
would rush in behind him, seize his tail up as 
close as possible to his body, and then with all 
their might lift off his hind legs from the 
ground. This not only frightened the monster, 
but for a moment took from him the power of 
doing them any mischief; but while he was 
thus thrown off his guard, the others rushed in 
Upon him with their spears and clubs, and thus 
ma short time destroyed him. This was done, 
not for the pleasure of such dangerous sport, 
but only in self-defence. 

_ A lion had paid a visit to the house of a na- 
tive, where he had destroyed more than one 


lion came. He saw the hait which had been 
placed for him ; but he wanted something bet- 
ter. Having tasted the jflesh of men, he pre- 
ferred making a meal off the kid’s master. He 
therefore leaped over the bleating animal, and 
walked deliberately into the house. But the 
man was not there. Most wisely he had seated 
himself upon the roof of his dwelling. Here 
he watched the lion’s movements, and waited 
until he had explored the house and was leav- 
ing it. Then he levelled his gun, and shot the 
creature dead on the spot, happy to save both 
his own life and that of his kid.—Juvenile Mis- 
sionary Magazine. 











Religion. 





WATCH AND PRAY. 

H. and M. were brothers, and, like many 
other children, they were apt to quarrel, and 
sometimes about mere trifles. One of them 
was haughty and domineering, the other was 
sullen and unforgiving. Once during the holi- 
days they had spent six weeks at the sea-side, 
and their mother had often been obliged to sep- 
arate them, to put an end to their disputes. 

Christmas was now at hand, and M. wrote to 
H. expressing great pleasure at the prospect of 
meeting again, and hoping they should be bet- 
ter friends. He said he thought it would be a 
good plan to make it the subject of prayer be- 
forehand. 

Their mother did not know of this; but she 
was surprised and pleased to see them so well 
agreed: and one day she told H. how glad she 
was to observe it. 

“ Yes, mother,” said H., “ we have had hardly 
any quarrels since we began the new plan.” 

“What plan ?” she inquired, anxiously. 

“ Why, praying about it was the first thing,” 
said H.; “but we did quarrel after that a little, 
though not so much. One day, however, we 
were at grandmother’s, and she told us to take 
a letter into the garden to uncle; and because 
I took it up and got there first, M. threw me 
down and kicked me. We did not speak 
another word to each other that afternoon; but 
when we got home, M. went up stairs and wrote 
down all the texts he could think of about 
being angry, and presently he came down, and 
we made it all up, and he showed me the paper ; 
and we both agreed to keep a copy of it in our 
pockets, and take it out, if we were beginning 
to quarre].” 

“ And have you had no occasion to pull it 
out?” 

“ Not yet, mother,” said H.; “but I have it 
ready, and you can read it if you like.” 

The texts were as follows: 

“ Little children, love one another.” 

* Let not the sun go down on your wrath.” 

‘Leave off contention before it be meddled 
with.” 

“ Be slow to speak, slow to wrath.” 

* Overcome evil with good.” 

“* Bless them which persecute you; bless and 
curse not.” 

“Let brotherly love continue.” 

“ Be ye kind, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another.” 4 

Mrs. G. was pleased with this circumstance, 
because she saw that these boys were really 
trying to resist sin, and she blessed God for 
putting it into their hearts to do so. The 
eldest of them had also begun a kind of Jour- 
nal, in which he put it down faithfully at night, 
when he had been out of temper, or idle, or self- 
ish, and what it was about, during the day. 
Sometimes he was hasty with his schoolmates, 
and sometimes he was vexed with his parents; 
but on the whole, he was very successful; and 
I do not think now, unless he told you so, you 
would believe he could have had so much work 
to do, in order to rule his own spirit. 
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Victim, The native naturally enough began to 
fear that his turn would soon come. He there- 
fore resolved, if possible, to destroy the beast. | 
Supposing that the lion would have no objec- 
tion to mike his supper off a nice little kid, he 


» Watched with a gun, intending to shoot the 





tied one up at the door of his house, - 


THANKSGIVING. 
Extracts from the journal of Susan Ryder. 
T'uesday.—I have been exceeding busy this 
morning, in the kitchen with mother, and Aunt 
Deborah, and truly the fruits of our labors were 
manifold—inasmuch as we twice baked the 


creature while he was killing the kid. The | oven full of pies. And although it ill befits 


me to commend my own works—nevertheless I 
cannot forbear (in this paper, the which I am 
well assured no other eye will ever see,) to say 
that I had never better fortune with my pastry— 
it rising so high, and looking to be so white, 
and crisp, that even our old cook Chloe was 
obliged to commend it. Also this afternoon, 
after that I had taken out the last pie from the 
oven, and set it in the pantry, where puss could 
not reach it, [ took off my great apron—the gift 
of my dear old Grandmother—by the which 
my stuff gown was saved from the dusting of 
the flour, and went straight to my chamber, to 
smooth my hair it, being somewhat rumpled— 
and then putting on my hood and tippet, I went 
forth to Mistress Pynchon, to see concerning 
the gown she is making for me. Truly this is 
the first gown which ever I had made in her 
shop; but forasmuch as it is of costly cloth, 
being woolen with spot of red upon a ground of 
green—the which father bought in the city of 
Boston when last he made a tour to the East, 
mother thought fit that it should be made with 
uncommon care. I have great hope it will be 
done before Thursday, for that it seems but 
right and proper to go up to the house of the 
Lord, on the day of public thanksgiving, with 
a cheerful heart, and goodly apparel. | am no 
little dismayed at the costliness of the work, 
for Mistress Pynchon asks for it one dozen of 
new laid eggs, and a pair of this year’s chick- 
ens; and so poor Bantam that has so long fed 
from my hand, and perched upon my shoulder, 
must die. Poor bird, it seems but a day since 
thou was picking at thy shell ; and now thy little 
span of life is done. And peradventure before the 
next year shall dawn, I too—but I will not write 
thus at a time which should be so mirthful. 
Wednesday.—Busy again this morning. Moth- 
er would have me to fry many doughnuts, 
to bake a store of seed cakes, the which | 
was the more ready to do for that Har- 
ry, and Sam, and Rob do greatly love such 
sweets, and also they will be here to-night. 
And truly I much desire to see their faces once 
more, seeing that they have been at Elton a 
year, and sorely have [ missed their merry com- 
pany. Also perhaps Prudence may leave her 
school for a time, and bring with her dear Bess 
—who has sadly longed to come home again. 
Upon my hands and knees this morning, and 
apart of this afternoon have I been rubbing the 
oaken floor of the parlor, until truly it shone 
like polished glass. Meanwhile father laid the 
logs in the great fire place ready for kindling 
on the morrow, and mother and aunt Deborah 
adorned the walls, with sprigs of evergreen, 
and the bright scarlet berries of the bitter- 
sweet. And in the space of one hour from the 
time we had finished our toils, we were all at 
the window watching for the stage in the which 
the boys were to come; and scarcely had the 
great clock struck six, when on a sudden I 
heard the sound of wheels, and flying tojthe 
gate—lo—my three dear brothers put their 
heads from the windows of the loaded vehicle, 
and shouting with joy struggled out as best 
they might. And when they had gotten off 
the small hair trunk, we ran with all speed to 
the house, with great joy and noise ; and truly 
the gladness of the older people was a pleasant 
thing to see. The boys are grown beyond ac- 
count, and look as rosy and plump as when they 
went away. Perhaps I have always favored 
Sam more than the others, and indeed inasmuch 
as he is the youngest I could not well help it, 
for has he not been to me even in the place of 
the sister, who so early went up to Heaven? 
But before I write more methinks I must run 
down into the kitchen and warm my hands, the 
which are numb with cold, forasmuch as I have 
hidden away in the garret. Cousin Satie. 





THE LITTLE SEEDLING. 


“Tt is only a weed!” said Ann to her sister. 
“ You may as well throw it away.” 

Maria thought the plant she had in her hand 
was not a weed: the leaves were like those of 
the rose-geranium,—an old-fashioned sort, 
which many people highly prize for its sweet 
scent. Though this plant was too small to have 
much smell, Maria determined to take care of 
it, so she carefully pulled it up by the root from 
her own flower-border, in which she found it 
growing ; and, being encouraged by her moth- 
er, she set it in a pot, to give it, as she said, a 
chance of growing. She used the word with- 


out thinking much about it, though she well 





knew that God alone can make a plant grow 


pen without His will who gives beauty to the 
lilies and food to the fowls of the air. 

The little geranium grew and spread, and 
soon became a flourishing, sweet-smelling plant, 
with its tender pink blossoms peeping cheer- 
fully from its green leaves. Maria had much 
pleasure in offering it, a few months afterwards, 
to an old lady who had long been seeking in 
vain for a specimen of the kind; and she 


learned that it cheered many painful and lonely 
hours. 


“ Mother,” said she, one day, after a visit to 
the same friend, “ how glad Tam that I saved 
my little geranium! Do you not think some- 
thing is to be learned from it? For you often 


say that we are all plants in the garden of 
God.” 


Her mother answered, “It reminds me of a 
text: ‘ As the carth bringeth forth her bud, and 
as the garden causeth the things sown in it to 
spring forth, so the Lord God will cause right- 
eousness and praise to spring forth before all 
nations,’ (Isa. lxi. 11.) I once heard a minister 
speak from this text, upon the power and gra- 
cious care of God, as displayed alike over plants 
that are sown and carefully set and watched 
over, and those which spring up unexpectedly 
of themselves, or by accident, as we say, when 
the root or seed has been carried to any spot 
without the hand of man. So God has many 
ways of dealing with the hearts of sinners. 
His seed is his holy word, and this bread, when 
cast on the waters, is found after many days, 
perhaps when the sower had long been re- 
moved by death, and when it had seemed in 
vain to hope that any good effect had been pro- 
duced. But ‘let us not be weary in well- 
doing, for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.’ ” 


“ Though seed lie buried in the dust, 
*T will not deceive our hope ; 

The precious grain can ne’er be lost, 
For grace insures the crop.” 


Editorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
THAT OLD BELL. 

Should any of my young readers be permit- 
ted, at any time, to visit the City of Philadel- 
phia, they would well occupy a leisure hour in 
visiting what is called Independence Hall. 
There is great interest about this public edifice, 
as connected with the stirring scenes of the 
American Revolution. 

But there is one object only to which I will 
now refer, and that is what is called the “ Lib- 
erty Bell.” 1 gazed on this old relic of ancient 
times with great interest. I gathered a few 
facts concerning it, worthy of being remem. 
bered. 

In 1752, more than twenty years before the 
Revolution, a bell was imported for the State 
House, in Philadelphia, from England. But 
the very first time it uttered its voice, it spoke 
but once and became speechless; at least so 
far as a!l pleasant sound was concerned, for it 
was sadly cracked by the first stroke of the 
tongue. It was, however, re-cast. It is singu- 
lar that when this bell was re-cast, over twenty 
years before our national Independence, the 
following inscription was cast upon it: “ Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land to the in- 
habitants thereof.’ And it was beneath that 
very bell, and called together daily by its voice, 
that our first Congress assembled, which drew 
up and signed the famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and the first bell-note that sent forth 
the sound of liberty, when that Declaration 
was signed was this old bell. For more than 
two hours, on that joyful and memorable occa- 
sion, did the sounds of freedom ring out clear 
and loud from “ that old bell.” And it set a 
thousand other bells agoing in the land. Merry 
were the peals our revolutionary fathers caused 
to ring through the vallies and resound o’er the 
mountain tops, as they announced to the world 
their purpose to be free. Those were spirit- 




















and thrive. Nothing, however small, can hap. ' 


stirring sounds which were flung from steeple 
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and tower in those days, and they fell with 
power on the ears of men. 

It would do my young readers good to look 
on that old bell. The people of Philadelphia 
loved it so well, because it uttered so boldly the 
first notes of freedom, that when the English 
took this city, they previously sent the old bell 
away to a place of safety, hushing its voice for 
awhile, that they might hear its many peals 
again when their enemies were gone. And 
when they were gone, back the old bell came 


| him, will draw others to do the same, and will 
be a reproof to those who neglect the same 
duty. 

5. This will be treating the speaker as we 
wish to be treated. George likes to have his 
play-mate listen to him when he has any thing 
to say. And little Ellen yonder is getting 
quite vexed because she cannot get the eyes or 
ears of a school fellow, to who she wishes to 
say something. Who dees not like to be atten- 
ded to when they are trying to speak to others? 


again, glad to get the use of its great iron) Who wants to throw away their words on those 


tongue once more, and happy in the privilege | who will not look at them nor listen? 


Think, 


of stirring up the hearts of the people, as it had | young friend, every speaker you hear wishes 


done before by its powerful voice. 


your attention, just as you would wish his or 


Let the old bell hang still in its tower. It | hers, if you had something important to say to 
did a noble service in the days of our fathers. | either of them. 


It has been doing a good service ever since by 


Now here are five good reasons why you 


reminding us of those days and those deeds, | should look directly at those who speak to you, 
out of which have issued so great blessings to| and attentively listen to what they have to say. 
our country. It shall hereafter be an object of | Will you not let some one or all these reasons 
interest as other generations become acquainted | influence you, the next time any person ad- 


with its history. 
“That old bell is seen by the patriots’ eye, 
And he blesses it ever while journeying by, 


Long years have passed over it, and yet every 


soul, 
Will thrill in the night to its wonderful roll. 


dresses you, whether you are in the little group 
about the fireside, or in any larger assembly as 
the Common School, Sabbath School, or in the 
Sanctuary of the Lord. Politeness teaches it— 
kindness urges it—a good example is involved 


Long years shall pass over and yet every chime | in it, and such a hearer besides hearing to profit 


Shall unceasingly tell of an era sublime.” H. 





ATTEND TO THE SPEAKER. 


All my young friends are accustomed to be 
addressed when in various companies large or 
Sometimes the group is no larger than 


small. 


will obey a great law binding upon all, the do- 
ing to others what they would be pleased to 
have done to themselves, H. 


THE KIND GENTLEMAN. 
It was blowing hard. Old Boreas had piped 





the brothers and sisters around the father or | up all hands, and a cracking North Easter was 
mother at the fireside. Sometimes it is larger,}in active operation. The rain came too, in 
as the children and youth of the Common, or| quantities to match; so that we had an Au- 
the Sabbath School, or the young, and a part of | tumnal storm, which was a pretty fair specimen 
a still larger audience, like that of Sabbath|of what a lowering November could bring us. 


worship or other public meetings. 


I saw a gentleman passing in the street. I 


Let my young friends listen patiently to a/| call him a gentleman, though he was a laborer 
few reasons why every one of them should look | returning from his work, for he had the heart 
directly and intently at the speaker and listen| of a gentleman, and did a thing that showed 


very attentively to what he says: 


he was entitled to that appellation. Directly in 


1. Because this greatly helps to understand | the road, and in the rut made by the passage 
him. When any one addresses the young he} of wheels, lay a stone half the size of a small 
has something to say, which he wishes them to | boy’s head, the school children had left it there. 
know. But James, eyes are chasing a butterfly | The passer seemed to feel that the next pass- 
that is gamboling about the ceiling, and Charles | ing wheel would be likely to strike it, unless 
has heard wheels passing in the street, and he|the driver should see it, and make a circuit 
must look after them, and little Susan is whirl-| to avoid it. And to prevent any evil to others 


ing the leaves of a book and gazing on its|he stoops and removes it himself. 


He had to 


pages. Now the mind is apt to follow the eye | make some effort for this, for the wind was try- 
and leave the speaker, and thus will not be} ing to play the mischief with his umbrella, and 
likely to apprehend his meaning. They best | the rain-drops were like bullets, and the trav- 
understand who “ hear with their eyes,” as well | eller in haste. 


as their ears. 


Well, that seems to be a very small “matter, 


2. Because this is a very good way of return-| some of my young readers seem to think. No! 


ing the kindness of the speaker. 
please, instruct and to do good to the children 
he addresses. His attempts to speak to them 
shows the kindness of his heart toward them. 
Ought they not to feel kindly toward him in 
return ; and is not looking at him, with serious 
attention, a proper way of repaying in part his 
kindness.” 

3. Because it is polite. It is rude and un- 
mannerly not to attend to those who are giving 
attention to us for the purpose of doing us 
good. A polite, courteous boy or girl will never 
turn away their eyes or ears from one who is 
speaking to them. 

4. Such an example will influence others to 
be attentive. One hearer acts upon another. 
The boy, that is looking round to see who lifted 
the latch and last came in, will be likely to 
attract the one next to him to look the same 
way, and sometimes a whole row of young 
hearers will have their attention drawn off by 
one of their number. So one, eyeing carefully 


He wishes to| No! it was not. It says several things. 


1. It says that the man was kind. He cared 
for the good of others. A rapidly passing 
wheel might have been broken by striking that 
stone ; or as the shock of hitting it might have 
broken some part of a harness, and that have 
frightened the horse. Or a feeble person in 
the vehicle might have been painfully shaken 
by passing over that stone. Now it was kind 
to prevent any one, or all of the evils. The 
gentleman probably thought of some of them; 
and he was willing to stop in the rain and re- 
move the stone which might have been the 
cause of them. Cannot my young friends see 
kindness here ? 

2. It is a good admonition to all. Do any 
thing, and any little thing, which will prevent 
injury or suffering, or that will, in any way, do 
others good. Remove that stone that a wheel 
might strike. Shut that gate that you see, or 
a thoughtless cow might enter. Run with an 
umbrella to that lady caught in ashower. Lit- 


the speaker and giving his whole attention to/| tle things for the good of others, improve the be- 











nevolence of ones own heart, give the doer a 

good name with others, and often save a great 

amount of suffering. H. 
ee 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Windsor, Ms., Jan. 15th 1821. 
Mr. Willis, Sir.—Your little paper “The 
Youth’s Companion” which has come to our 
family, and been read with interest, and I trust 
profit, these many years, we wish to be con- 
tinued another year for which is enclosed one 
collar. Yours respectfully, Crank Prince. 





Robbinston, Me., Jan. 17th 1852. 
Dear Sir.—I like your paper very much, and 
would not part with it for a great deal. 
Yours respectfully, E. H. Vose. 








Variety. 


SCOLDING CHILDREN. 

I will tell you what good it does to scold 
at your children for doing what you told them 
not to do, just as much good as to scold 
an unruly ox for jumping over the fence 
and eating green corn contrary to orders 
previously given him. Children are governed 
by two motives ; the hope of reward, and the 
fear of unpleasant consequences. A stream of 
scolding as long as from sun to sun, never yet 
had any other effect upon children than to ren- 
der them wholly regardless of what is said to 
them. If you wish to make your children 
troublesome, scold them occasionally. If you 
wish to make them bad, scold them a little 
harder, louder, and more frequently. If you 
wish to ruin them, and relinquish al] hopes of 
conquering them, scold continually ; you will 
be sure to gain your object. 

a 


THE ALTAR AND THE HALTER. 

An Irish Priest, named Cahill, a savage fel- 
low, has recently been lecturing at Glasgow. 
In the lecture one evening, according to the 
Glasgow Saturday Post, after enforcing the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, he said, “If I 
had a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
who would refuse to come forward and partake 
of the Sacrament, I would put a halter round 
his neck, and drag him through the streets like 
a villain!” The Irish priests will have to hal- 
ter a good many of their boys, if this is the 
way they serve deserters. 

—@~—— 


BIBLE DESTITUTION. 

Three hundred families were found by a Bi- 
ble distributor in Cincinnati, who had never 
seen a Bible: most of them were foreigners. 
They received him as an angel of light; they 
would hold him by the hand, while the tears 
streamed down their faces, and pour forth the 
expressions of their gratitude. They have 
often said, that “they had heard that America 
is a fine country, and has a good people; but 
they never expected to see such things.” He 
has never known a foreigner, newly arrived, to 
refuse a Bible. 





—— ns 


THINGS LOST FOREVER. 

Lost wealth may be regained by a course of 
industry, the wreck of health repaired by tem- 
perance, forgotten knowledge restored by study, 
alienated friendship soothed into forgiveness— 
even forfeited reputation won back by penitence 
and virtue. But who ever again looked upon 
his vanished hours, recalled his slighted years 
and stamped them with wisdom, or effaced from 
Heaven’s record the fearful blot of a wasted 
life >—Mrs. Sigourney. 


> — 


A PICTURE OF LIFE. 

Said an old man, “ when I was young, I was 
poor, when old, I became rich; but in each 
condition I found disappointment. When the 
faculties of enjoyment were bright, I had not 
the means ; when the means came, the facul- 
ties were gone.” 

——— 


HOPE AN*UNFADING STAR. 

The beauty of the rainbow vanishes in the 
storm; the meteor’s flash is but a moment; the 
glittering gems of heaven will one day go out ; 
the sun Fineelf be extinguished ; but the star 
of Hope shines beautifully forever. 


SHORTS. 


Comparative merit of two Drummers.—* V'll 
tell you what it is Corporal Cowan I grant that 
Morse can beat Butnam in drumming on train- 
ing times, but then when you come to the real 
sentimental, I tell you Corporal (and he spoke 
the words with great emphesis) Tom Burnan 
can drum Ben Morses handkerchief out of his 
pocket.” 

A coloured preacher compared his congrega- 
tion to a number of pigs, rustling for acorns 
among the leaves under an oak tree. They 
seek very eagerly for them, and devour them 
without ever thinking to look up and see where 
they came from. 

The owner of a poor piece of land, complain. 
ing how little it produced, declared “ that the 
clover was so short, that the honey bees, in or- 
der to get at the honey, had to get down on 
their knees.” 

Tue Son is like God, sending abroad life, 
beauty and happiness ; and the stars like hu- 
man souls, for all their glory comes from the 
sun. 











Wocirp. 

(The following poem was composed by Mad- 
am Guyon during her imprisonment. Louis 
XIV, who had revoked the edict of Nantes, and 
broken up the assemblies of Protestants by 
force of arms, was afraid that, through the 
agency of this accomplished lady, another 
Protestantism might threaten the peace of 
France. He, accordingly, in the exercise of 
arbitrary power, ordered her to be confined ina 
small room in the convent of St.Marie.] 


A LITTLE BIRD I AM. 
A little bird I am 
Shut from the fields of air; 
And in my cage I sit and sing 
To Him who placed me there ; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleases T'hee. 
Naught have I else to do; 
I sing the whole day long; 
And He, whom most I love to please 
Doth listen to my song ; 
He caught and bound my wandering wing 
But still He bends to hear me sing. 
Thou hast an ear to hear; 
A heart to love and bless ; 
And, though my notes were e’er so rude, 
Thou would’st not hear the less; 
Because Thou knowest as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 
My cage confines me round ; 
Abroad I cannot fly ; 
But, though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 
My prison walls cannot control 
The flight, the freedom of the soul. 
Oh! it is good to soar, 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love; 
And in Thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind. 


ee 
ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL CHILD 
He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves, 
It was for the Lord of Paradise, 
He bound them up in sheaves. 
“ My Lord hath need of these flowerets gay,” 
The Reaper said, and smiled ; 
“ Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child.” 


—— 
LOST DARLING. 
Be still, my heart! What could a mother’s 


prayer, 
In all the wildest ecstacy of hope, 
Ask for its darling like the bliss of heaven! 
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